CHAPTER I

THE ACCESSION

JAMES II ascended the English throne better equipped by experience for
the task of kingship than any other English monarch. For nearly the
whole of his brother's long reign he had been the most prominent sub-
ject, and though it is easy to over-estimate the influence which he exerted
on policy, he had been, except on rare occasions, in the King's most inti-
mate counsels. It is true that he had spent nearly two years in exile, but
during the greater part of that time he had resided in Scotland, in effect
though not in name Charles's deputy, so that he should have gained an
intimate knowledge of the affairs of that kingdom; while his six months'
residence at Brussels should have enabled him to correct, by acquaint-
ance with the Spanish point of view, his prepossessions in favour of
France. Charles, partly by natural indolence, partly by an intuitive
knowledge of possibilities, had avoided direct conflict with Parliament
on the constitutional question; he was content with the reality of power
and he was not anxious to have that power exactly defined. James had no
conception of a monarchy which was not absolute; from a principle of
loyalty, which we must believe to have been perfect and without flaw, he
had obeyed his brother implicitly in everything (except his personal re-
ligion), but he had not approved of his temporising policy; he had re-
peatedly urged him to assert his authority, even at the risk of civil war,
but when Charles had refused to take his advice, James had loyally
preserved silence.

James's mind resembled in many ways that of his father: he desired,
not only that the power of the King should be real, but that it should be
manifestly real; while, however, the father sought power for its own sake,
the son, in addition, valued power as a means to the accomplishment of
the passionately desired object of his life: the conversion of England to
the Roman Church. As long as his brother was alive James had no hope
of making progress in this ulterior object, and in the ten years between the
popular realisation of his conversion and his return from Scotland in the
spring of 1682 he was fully occupied in defending himself against attacks
of various kinds; but his endeavours to extend the power of the Crown
were unremitting, and he regarded the Tory reaction which followed the
dissolution of the Oxford Parliament in March 1681 as a final triumph for
the monarchy. This misconception is but one of many examples of his
incompetence in political judgement and his inability to gain knowledge
from experience; his political and religious obsessions blinded him to the